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Where the broadening James River begins to bisect the present city of Rich- 
mond, the suburban landscape is irregularly pitted with the scars of an industry 
that thrived there when the durability of its product was considered well worth 
the labor of extraction. For better than half a century the high-pitched ring 
of chipping tools told of a dozen quarries where immigrant stonecutters and 
convicts toiled to loosen massive chunks of granite from the river bluffs. Then 
the solid attractiveness of granite began to diminish; one by one the Richmond 
quarries yielded to the appeal of altered architectural styles and the adaptability 
of structural steel and reinforced concrete. Not a single active quarry remains 
to meet the small demand for this reliable stone. The curious visitor may still 
locate all of the old quarry sites although nature is slowly screening them with 
new growth. “The more things change,” runs the adage, “the more they are 
the same.” Perhaps in another half century this area will again look much as 
it did to the architect and engineer Benjamin Henry Latrobe when, in 1798, he 
sketched the granite outcropping that is pictured on our front cover. 

Far removed from the idle quarries, harvesters in the Valley of Virginia this 
summer season will gather in their grain with an ease that once would have 
astounded even the inventive Cyrus McCormick. Both Cyrus and his father 
had harvested the wheat on their Rockbridge County farm with a cumbersome 
cradle scythe, the use of which is illustrated at the bottom of this page. But 
neither man used that ancient implement without deploring its inefhciency. In 
the summer of 1831, too late for the harvest of that year, the youthful McCor- 
mick successfully tested a mechanical reaper in a field of overripe wheat left 
standing for that purpose. Subsequently the young Virginian carried his reaper 
to the great wheat belts of the middle west where farm machinery and broad 
prairies most happily complement each other. There, in time, McCormick’s 
reaper helped to decide a gigantic civil struggle that, ironically, ravaged the 
inventor’s native state. 

“Walnut Grove,” the McCormick farm, is soon to pass from the ownership 
of that family’s descendants to become an agricultural experiment station op- 
erated by Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Pictured in our center spread is a part 
of that farm, looking much as it has since that July morning when farming 
began to change from a way of life into an industry. 
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The James River flows east through granite bluffs. — The Old State quarry is part of a private estate. 


A waterfall breaks the silence of McIntosh quarry. The Rhodes house now stands in Forest Hill Park. 


“Mr. N ellywood and the Querry Hole” 


The Richmond and Danville Railroad Opens a Promising Industry 


by Randolph W. Church 


ae is seventy. Born and reared in a small 
Negro community in Chesterfield County, his memory 
spans back with clarity to the turn of this century. 
He “reckons” that he has been in every “querry hole” 
in the Richmond area. He cannot follow the geological 
maps, but he can name and locate as well as the sur- 
veyor every granite quarry that operated along the 
James River during the period when the stonecutting 
industry was an important Richmond concern. It is 
relatively unimportant that the proper nouns take in- 
teresting variations in his speech. 

Charles would neither know nor care that the hard, 
igneous rock is found chiefly along the fall lines of 
Virginia rivers and that even in the eighteenth century 
it was known and used. It would be a matter of in- 
difference to him that the famous French engineer, 
Benjamin Latrobe, viewed, admired and sketched in 
color the “fine gray granite just above the locks at 
Westham” in 1798. The nicely fitted stones in canal 
locks and bridges would certainly, however, arouse his 
admiration. The fact that the granite for the original 
Cape Henry lighthouse came out of the Fredericksburg 
area in 1774 would not sway his belief in the virtues 
of the Richmond product. 

Past history Charles would not know, but records 
show that the earliest quarries of any size were opened 
on the south bank of the James opposite old Westham 
probably as early as 1830. It is reasonable to assume 
that the stone was transported by boat across the river 
and down the canal. Indeed, parts of the canal itself 
may have come from this source, although there were 
extensive outcrops along the northern bank that were 
utilized. Easier transportation did not come until later. 

When the Richmond and Danville Railroad, now 
the Southern, opened several miles of its line up the 
south bank of the James in 1851 the granite ledges 
were broken through and opened up. The stone was 
greatly admired, and its commercial value realized. 

Before the railroad there had been smaller quarries 
on the south bank nearer Richmond than Westham. 
One of the most interesting of these lay at the head 
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of the lake now formed by Reedy Creek in Forest Hill 
Park. Near this spot, and tradition says from the bed 
of the creek, Holden Rhodes in 1843 quarried the 
granite for his home, at present a community center 
commonly referred to as the “Stone House.” This ap- 
pears to have been the only early dwelling in the Rich- 
mond area built entirely of quarried stone. In 1900 a 
former Negro slave pointed out the very place “whar 
Missa Holden got the rock to build the gret house 
wid.” Somewhat later a spur line from the railroad 
was built into the Rhodes property, and the stone was 
used commercially. 

The Danville Railroad gave impetus to the granite 
industry. A string of quarries followed the trackage 
to Powhite Creek, named after the Powhatan Indians. 
Spur lines ran back and forth across the creek and even 
as far up the river as the old Westham quarries. Be- 
low present West Forty-Second Street a great hole 
developed in the river cliff where James Netherwood 
in the 1860’s and his nephew, Albin Netherwood, in 
the present century extracted ton after ton of stone 
not only for curbing and paving but also for Richmond 
churches, railroad stations, homes and monuments. 


The Netherwood quarry adjoined the main line 
of the railroad in present Forest Hill. 
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This site, partially in the bed of Reedy Creek, is 
the place where Rhodes probably secured the 


stone for his home. 


Shaded by summer growth, the Krimm quarry 
serves as a natural swimming pool for the family 
that owns the old estate. 
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Granite Quarries of the Westover Hills 


Avea of Richmond and Chesterfield County 


Named Homes Were Standing in 1888 
Red Lines Show Abandoned Spur Tracks 
O 
Scale of Miles 


Along this roadbed came the Richmond and 
Danville’s spur line into the Krimm, Midden- 
dorf, and McIntosh quarries. 
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On these abutments the railroad bridged Powhite 
Creek, near its mouth, to reach the Westham and 
Old State quarries. 
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Westham quarries provided the stone for the 
State, War and Navy building. 


The latter is the “Mr. Nellywood” of Charles’s memory, 
and he well recalls “toting” water in his “querry hole.” 
Near the turn of the century Wray, Donald,’and 
McGranigan had openings farther west. A little ear- 
lier the branch track to the old Westham quarries was 
exceptionally busy hauling blocks for the Richmond 
City Hall and banks and business structures as far 
north as New York. The largest shipments were des- 
tined for Washington where the State, War and Navy 
Building was constructed entirely from the stone of 
these quarries. They were discontinued in 1897. 
Where the railroad turned west up Powhite Creek 
it crossed the Bon Air turnpike at a point that became 
the center of many extensive openings. There was 
placed a station called simply “Granite,” and around it 
developed a village and post office. Few of the original 
buildings now remain. A few miles toward Bon Air 
the Negro settlement of “Granite” likewise came into 
being. It was here that Charles was born and reared. 
Toward the river lay the Hawkins quarry, said to 
have been one of the earliest opened. Across the creek 
as early as 1870 the Old Dominion Granite Company 
was employing 300 state convicts to supply curbing 
and crushed stone from the Old State quarry. An- 
other opening, nearer the river, by tradition supplied 
the stone for the original Richmond post office. West 
of Bon Air Road and up the creek lay Middendorf, 
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Krimm, and McIntosh. In 1911 the latter was said to 
be the largest working quarry in the State. Stone for 
the steps and wings of the State Capitol addition came 
from this source. 

There were other notable quarries in or near Rich- 
mond: McGowans near Stop 9, Petersburg Pike; The 
Tidewater on the river about % mile above McGowans; 
Middendorf on Reedy Creek near the Belt Line; and 
the Belle Isle workings. On the north side of the River 
McCloy worked an area near the City stadium, the 
Philadelphia Company had a large opening at the foot 
of the Settling Basin, Winston and Smith worked 
farther up the river, and there were several quarries 
in the Dumbarton area. None, however, was mined as 
extensively as those opened by the Danville Railroad. 

The industry flourished for about the span of a man’s 
life and quietly died with the age of asphalt, concrete, 
and steel. Apparently the services of the Scotch and 
German craftsmen were no longer needed. The pic- 
turesque remains have been absorbed into parks and 
estates where their rugged beauty is admired, have 
become private pools, secret swimming holes of youth, 
or have been swallowed by the creeping vegetation. 

Charles is now caretaker of the estate where the 
Old State quarry stands. The ghosts of buried convicts 
rise to trouble him on his rounds, and hunters and 
young swimmers are a cause of constant anxiety. He is 
sure that the hewing of granite was a real man’s job. 
If you ask him why the granite is no longer used, he 
will avow that the “young ‘uns of today caint do what 


the old ’uns did.” 7 7 7 


Granite station is now but a shed against the 
weather. 
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L. the economic doldrums of Vir- 
ginia’s post-bellum period two ail- 
roads wormed slowly in a snail’s race 
up the Shenandoah Valley. In their 
southward progress each lagged until 
it obtained northern capital. With the 
help of Baltimore money the first, 
known as the Valley Railroad, was 
extended from Harrisonburg to Staun- 
ton by 1874. Nine years later it 
reached Lexington and stopped, al- 
though $800,000 were spent by the 
Baltimore and Ohio, its parent com- 
pany, in building cuts, fills, and cul- 
verts that were abandoned eventually 
and can be seen today as far south- 
west as Salem. The other line, named 
the Shenandoah Valley Railroad, 
which had been chartered as a Vir- 
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A major episode in the traditional story of Big Lick’s efforts to become a railroad junction was the 
dramatic meeting, here re-enacted, between John C. Moomaw and Charles W. Thomas. 


ginia project in 1867, was slower to 
advance. Finally, promoted by Penn- 
sylvania capitalists, construction began 
southward from Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, in 1878. Building was also be- 
gun northward from Waynesboro, and 
the last spike on the 143-mile stretch 
between the two towns was driven 
with due ceremonies by President 
William Milnes, Jr., at Luray late in 
March or early in April, 1881, as 
one of his last official acts. 

Then the question of choosing a 
route southwestward to connect with 
the Norfolk and Western had to be 
settled. Located thus far to serve the 
iron ore deposits on the western slopes 
of the Blue Ridge, the railroad line 
was now to connect with the coal- 


bearing regions of Southwest Virginia 
and West Virginia. These had been 
described by Professor William Bar- 
ton Rogers of the University of Vir- 
ginia in his surveys from 1836 to 
1841 and by geologist J. P. Lesley in 
1870. Frederick J. Kimball of Phila- 
delphia, who was elected to succeed 
Milnes as president of the Shenan- 
doah Valley Railroad in April, 1881, 
visited the outcrop of coal in Abb’s 
Valley soon after he took office. He 
was interested in having his railroad 
carry coal commercially and, even 
more immediately, in using it as fuel 
for his locomotives. 

Since the original charter of the 
Shenandoah Valley Railroad men- 
tioned a point at or near Salem as a 
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This locomotive ran on Roanoke’s second railroad in the 1880's. 


possible terminal, a survey was made 
to Salem first. But a cool reception 
was said to have been given the rail- 
road’s representatives. Owners of valu- 
able farm lands through which the 
rights of way would cut may have 
held out for high prices. The land- 
owners may have been satisfied to 
hope for the arrival of the branch of 
the Baltimore and Ohio; they knew 
that construction contracts had already 
been signed for the extension of its 
rails to Salem. 

Other locations that received con- 
sideration were Montvale (then Bu- 
ford’s), Villamont (then Ironville), 
Bonsack, and Big Lick, four other 
stations on the Norfolk and Western’s 
main line. The most serious contender 
for the terminal was that go-getting 
tobacco town on the James River, 
Lynchburg. Connections could be 
made there with both the Norfolk and 
Western and the Virginia Midland, 
now part of the Southern Railway. 
A delegation of Lynchburg’s most 
prominent citizens, John W. Daniel 
among them, was sent to the stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Shenandoah 
Valley Railroad at Luray in April, 
1881, to present their papers advo- 
cating that the road’s route should be 
diverted to their town. Inexplicably 
delayed on the way, the delegates ar- 
rived just in time to present their 
papers, which were referred to the 
proper committee. 

How the hopes of Lynchburg and 
these other communities were thwarted 
is a story that cannot be told with 
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provable accuracy as to details. The 
major participants wrote nothing of 
“the ride that made Roanoke” at the 
time; only one of them recorded his 
memories of it many years later in 
various contradictory accounts; and no 
confirmatory evidence has been _lo- 
cated in other sources less likely to be 
biased. Yet, in substance if not in 
particulars, the following story seems 
to have been true. 

John C. Moomaw of “Cloverdale” 
in Botetourt County, fearing the di- 
version of the railroad to Lynchburg, 
had found that a satisfactory grade to 
Big Lick could be located. Property 
rights along the way could be secured 
without undue complications. Person- 
ally, he wanted an outlet for the fruit 


he raised and the pioneer canning 
factory he had established in 1867. 
A railroad through his estate would 
afford him needed transportation. Be- 
cause of his knowledge of the area 
and his interest, he was consulted by 
officials of the Shenandoah Valley 
Railroad and appointed right of way 
agent. He was summoned to the meet- 
ing of a committee in Lexington one 
day in April, 1881, to decide upon 
the location of a terminal. 

Before his departure, it is said, he 
conferred at the Neal House in Big 
Lick with a group of citizens who 
asked what they could do to secure 
the junction. Moomaw’s ready advice 
was, “Raise $10,000 as a cash bonus 
and we can get the railroad.” Peyton 
L. Terry thought that if this were all 
that was necessary, the money would 
be raised, and for that purpose a pub- 
lic gathering was arranged. Moomaw 
set out on his approximately fifty-mile 
journey to Lexington but agreed to 
wait at an appointed place near 
Buchanan, about halfway, for word 
from the meeting. 

A large band of leading citizens of 
Big Lick responded to the call, accord- 
ing to later accounts, and assembled 
in Rorer Hall, where the town coun- 
cil held its meetings. Peyton L. Terry 
presided, and Tipton T. Fishburne 


Town council and other public meetings were held in Rorer Hall. 
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pledged the first subscription to se- 
cure the railroad. Ferdinand Rorer 
was especially active that evening in 
procuring pledges that totaled the re- 
quired sum of $10,000. 

Someone was needed to carry to 
John C. Moomaw the news of this 
successful community effort. Slim, 
twenty-five-year-old Charles W. Thom- 
as volunteered and was appointed to 
serve as a special deputy courier. Terry 
had his own fine mare saddled for 
the occasion, and the young man 
cantered off without fully realizing 
that the fate of a future city was in 
his custody. 

The night was dark, but about 
eleven o'clock a white moon rose above 
the Blue Ridge. Its pale light re- 
vealed the whole landscape surround- 
ing the old road northward through 
Botetourt County. About one o’clock 
Thomas approached a bridge near 
the Mill Creek Baptist Church, south- 
west of Buchanan, and waited there 
in accordance with his instructions. 
Soon a rider came into view. To the 
younger man’s exuberant greeting, 
“Good morning, Mr. Moomaw,” the 
older man, then in his mid-forties, re- 
plied with dignity. “Mr. Moomaw,” 
the courier continued as he pulled 


out his packet of papers and handed 
them over, “I have some very impor- 
tant papers that Mr. P. L. Terry en- 
trusted me to deliver to you.” 

“Mr. Thomas, I believe these pa- 
pers will bring the Shenandoah Valley 
Railroad to Big Lick,” Moomaw re- 
marked with quiet confidence, accord- 
ing to Thomas's recollection forty-five 
years later. Then, having no time to 
lose, Moomaw turned his horse’s head 
toward Lexington and began the final 
lap of the fateful ride. 

At ten o'clock the next morning the 
committee of representatives of the 
Shenandoah Valley Railroad met in 
Lexington. Moomaw delivered to 


General offices for the Norfolk and Western were built in Roanoke. 
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An engine of the Roanoke and Southern honored John C. Moomaw. 


them a resolution inviting the Shenan- 
doah Valley Railroad to make its junc- 
tion with the Norfolk and Western 
at Big Lick. Moreover, he was able 
to give them evidence of the bonus 
pledged by Big Lick’s people and to 
transmit an offer of a free lot for ter- 
minal facilities. 

“Gentlemen, this brings the road 
to Big Lick!” exclaimed Colonel Up- 
ton L. Boyce of Boyce, Virginia, the 
vice-president of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley line. “This progressive spirit can- 
not be denied.” 

Soon afterward Frederick J. Kim- 
ball, the newly elected president of 
the Shenandoah Valley Railroad, vis- 
ited Big Lick, then a town of about 
700 inhabitants, and showed a deep 
interest in the place. Several stores, a 
bank, and tobacco and lumber firms 
were its chief businesses. Kimball 
visualized the establishment of re- 
pair and construction shops at this 
junction. He attended a meeting in 
Rorer Hall; the Big Lick Brass Band 
played jubilantly, and enthusiastic ad- 
dresses were made. Colonel Boyce pre- 
dicted that the town would have a 
population of 5,000 within three years. 

Soon the town fathers began to con- 
sider changing the name of Big Lick 
to something more appropriate for a 
city with a promising commercial fu- 
ture. Some proposed that it should be 
called “Kimball” in honor of the popu- 
lar new president of the line, while 
Tipton T. Fishburne suggested “Roa- 
noke,” the Indian word for shell 
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money. It was decided to consult Kim- 
ball himself on the question, and with 
a gentleman’s modesty he favored 
“Roanoke.” The town was authorized 
by the General Assembly in February, 
1882, to adopt this new name. 

A thriving atmosphere of whole- 
some work enveloped the community. 
Intelligent and efficient railroad ofh- 
cials and employees, company engi- 
neers, energetic merchants, promising 
young doctors, lawyers, and ministers, 
ambitious artisans and unskilled work- 
men arrived to stay and build a new 
community. Hammers rang and saws 
buzzed while headquarters and shops 
for the Shenandoah Valley Railroad 
were being built. This construction 
was supervised by the company’s chief 
engineer, William W. Coe, and his 
principal assistant, David W. Flickwir. 
The former was consulted about plans 
for laying out the growing city. New 
dwellings, schools, churches, and 
other buildings rose rapidly to accom- 
modate the daily quota of people who 
came to establish their homes. The 
first train on the new line arrived from 
the northeast in June, 1882. 

In 1883 the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad also moved its headquarters 
from Lynchburg to Roanoke. In March 
its branch to the Pocahontas coal fields 
was completed. The first carload was 
used as fuel in the railroad’s engines. 


Man and beast were refreshed by the waters of a fountain dedicated 
to Frederick J. Kimball in front of the N & W station. 


The second was shipped down the 
line to Norfolk, where it was received 
with welcoming ceremonies. It was 
the harbinger of a lucrative traffic that 
has brought prosperity to the Norfolk 
and Western and to Roanoke. 

The following year, 1884, Roanoke 


became legally a city. Colonel Boyce’s 
prediction that it would have a popu- 
lation of 5,000 by that time was sur- 
passed. More than quintupling its 
inhabitants within three years and 
continuing to grow at a rapid pace 
earned for the town the title of “Magic 


A view of Big Lick in 1882, when the Shenandoah Valley railroad arrived. 
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John C. Moomaw 


City.” Thus a successful ride by night 
on the part of a duo representing the 
enthusiasm of youth and the mature 
vision of middle age had immediate 
and far-reaching effects. 

John C. Moomaw continued his ac- 
tive interest in railroads for his com- 


munity and procured rights of way 
for the Roanoke and Southern Rail- 
road, which ran to Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, and is now part of 
the Norfolk and Western system. Its 
first engine was named in his honor. 
He continued with his fruit growing 
and packing and canning enterprises 
at his “Cloverdale” estate, where he 
died in 1886 after witnessing the first 
remarkable phase of the “Magic City’s” 
growth. 

In later years Charles W. Thomas 
frankly admitted that he did not fore- 
see at the time the tremendous effects 
that were to evolve from his important 
mission. When dubbed with the nick- 
name “Roanoke’s Paul Revere,” he re- 
marked that while both he and Paul 
Revere rode at midnight toward towns 
named Lexington, Revere’s mission 
was a warlike one but his was peace- 
ful. So was his later life. He held 
minor offices in the growing munici- 
pality and served as city treasurer 


throughout the 1890's. He lived in 


Charles W. Thomas 


Cumberland County for about thirty 
years, but in 1942, at the age of eighty- 
seven, he was residing in Roanoke 
again. By then the village of 700 peo- 
ple he had served in his youth had 
grown a hundredfold into a prosperous 
city of more than 70,000 people. + + + 


Sixty years after the railroad came, Big Lick had grown into the city of Roanoke. 
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Inflation in the “Good Old Days” 


Beggars in the Capital of the Confederacy Were Asking for 
Five Dollars to Buy a Cup of Coffee 


Christopher G. Memminger 


B, 1863 the Richmond Whig had 
discovered that the South Carolinian 
Christopher G. Memminger, Con- 
federate Secretary of the Treasury, was 
never more than a “second rate lawyer 
in Charleston, famous for the energy 
and persistence with which he col- 
lected small bills and dunned petty 
debtors.” In the following summer Mr. 
Memminger, having defended his rec- 
ord against this and many like at- 
tacks, resigned his post and wearily 
entrained for home. To succeed him in 
the Treasury Department there came 
from his own state George A. Tren- 
holm, a much more capable financier. 
But by that late date Southern econ- 
omy was in such a state of disrepair 
that though Trenholm had been a 
wizard by training and an angel by 
disposition, he would have found it 
beyond his ability to replace its rusted 
cogs with moving parts. 

Price levels were spiraling in an 
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by Robert L. Scribner 


upward swirl of dizzying ascent, and 
the government was prepared to do 
nothing in order to bring them down. 
From the time of its arrival in Rich- 
mond the Confederate authority had 
pursued, in respect to economic policy, 
a course as consistent in application 
as it was unrealistic in concept. In 
1861 the Treasury Department was 
established on the first floor of the old 
United States custom house at Main 
and Tenth streets. And there, settling 
down, officials glanced about to ascer- 
tain just what the fiscal prospects were. 

They were not roseate. All the bul- 
lion held by the Confederacy never 
exceeded $600,000, and that was seized 
from Federal deposits. Then, so far 
as available minted coinage was con- 
cerned, that of all sorts came to about 
$26,000,000, consisting of United 
States pieces of various denominations, 
English sovereigns, Spanish dollars, 
and a scattering of French imperial 
napoleons. 

Such being the unpromising situa- 
tion, there seemed only one thing to 


do in creating a medium of exchange 
for a sizable new nation. That was to 
follow in the historic footsteps of the 
Continental Congress by emitting 
paper money. Thus was the route 
taken by both revolutionary authori- 


ties the same. And so were the results. 


Paper begat paper, with new issues 
leading to more of the same. The first 
floor of the old custom house at Main 
and Tenth became the largest paper 
money factory in the world. There 
scores of women clerks busied them- 
selves, signing, numbering, and clip- 
ping crisp new notes. Southerners 
eventually learned to refer to such 
bills as “rags” and “fodder,” terms ap- 
propriate enough, it would seem, for 
by 1864 a single Yankee gold dollar 
would buy thirty of the Confederate 
paper sort. 

To add confusion to the picture, the 
individual states also began issuing 
notes. Worse, so did business firms and 
even individuals. The market was liter- 
ally inundated with greatly depreci- 
ated or wholly worthless “shinplasters” 


A blockade runner moves under full steam and crowded sail. 
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of every face value. One woman beg- 
gar in Richmond, a city teeming with 
her kind (despite President Davis's 
refusal to recognize the existence of 
any such class), scornfully refused to 
accept a fifty-cent note. She had, she 
avowed, plenty of “that truck” ‘and 
would take nothing less than a five- 
dollar bill. There was point to her 
stand, too, when it is realized that it 
then cost almost five dollars to buy a 
cup of coffee. 

Easily imitated, official notes were 
often counterfeited. The main care the 
counterfeiter had to take, indeed, was 
that he not make his own product 
more arrestingly attractive than the 
genuine article. Then, to inject chaos 
into confusion already compounded, 
Yankee invaders amused themselves 
by spreading imitation Confederate 
bills broadcast over the land. Nor were 
such counterfeits come by with dif- 
ficulty. In Harper's Weekly in 1863, 
to cite a typical example, there ap- 
peared an advertisement by S. C. Up- 
ham, of 403 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia: “Confederate Money. $20,- 
000!—Twenty Thousand Dollars in 
fac-simile Rebel Notes of different 


denominations sent, post-paid, to any 


‘address, on receipt of $5.” 


The results of these combining fac- 
tors should be predictable. Federal 
“greenbacks,” although themselves se- 
cured by no bullion reserve, were from 
the beginning acceptable within the 
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Confederacy at a favorable ratio of 
two to one against Southern notes; and 
after the decisive battle of Gettysburg 
they rose to four to one. 

Unversed in primary economic laws, 
many Virginians concluded that the 
hardships attending inflation were en- 
tirely due to the manipulations of un- 


The blockade runner Peterboff once belonged to the Russian czar. 
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The owner of this bond failed to clip and cash the 
coupon maturing in July, 1865. 


scrupulous speculators. As always, 
there were men eager to line their 
own pockets by any means; they and 
their agents swarmed throughout the 
countryside, working assiduously to 
profit by any trend, momentary or 
long-term, in the consumer market. 
They were not the whole cause of 
hard times, of course, but they were 
sufficiently numerous and irritating to 
the more patriotic that the Richmond 
Examiner grumbled, “Had these con- 
temptible wretches the power, they 
would bottle the universal air and sell 
it at so much a bottle.” Later it testily 
opined that “every man in the com- 
munity is swindling everybody else, 
and everybody is swindling him.” 
What exactly was the editor's own 
place in this unsavory scheme of 
things he neglected to say. 

Another favorite target for news- 
men seeking to explain the causes of 
effects they did not like was General 
Lucius B. Northrop, the commissary 
general of the War Department. A 
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Women’s wearing apparel in the 1860’s presented problems in replace- 
ment, but the ample folds of dresses were admirably adapted for 
smuggling articles through the enemy’s lines. 


friend of President Davis from West 
Point days, he clung to his office long 
after most executives would have given 
him his walking papers. But hopeless 
bungler that Northrop was, he did 
have cause for complaint of his own 
in the crumbling transportation sys- 
tem that hamstrung the Confederate 
armies from first to last. Even when 
ample food supplies were on hand, the 
incapacity of the rail systems to bear 
them with scheduled certainty to 
commands a few miles away too fre- 
quently left soldiers near starvation. 

Widespread grumbling to the ef- 
fect that Northrop’s underlings were 
scouring the land and denuding it of 
its produce seems less justified. Com- 
missary problems (and _ inefficiency) 
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become more explicable when it is 
held in mind that the Confederate 
government never got around to legal- 
izing its own notes as tender. Or to 
state it another way: it would make 
its purchases from farmer or merchant 
with “rags” and “fodder,” without, 
however, insisting that the farmer's 
or merchant's creditors accept the same 
notes in satisfaction of private debts. 

In its insistence on untrammeled 
free enterprise (though it was waging 
a war as nearly “total” as the age could 
imagine), the Confederate Congress 
never seriously considered imposing 
price controls. Firstly, such imposi- 
tions would be unconstitutional, 
averred the strict constructionists; and 
beyond that point there was nothing 


to argue about. But secondly, the ma- 
jority of those willing to consider the 
subject in another relation convinced 
themselves that controls would crip- 
ple production. 

The most conducive single factor in 
undermining Confederate economy 
was the Federal blockade, a very real 
“anaconda” in the end, crushing and 
strangling. So tightly were the naval 
coils eventually drawn that two suc- 
cessful inbound voyages by a blockade 
runner would more than pay the cost 
of one of those sleek, fast-sailing craft; 
and a third would bring its owner 
colossal profits. But for the consumer 
such profits meant riotously high 
prices. 

The natural outcome was that the 
shelves of many Virginia stores were 
often innocent of goods. Rarely did 
merchants keep their establishments 
open long; when they procured stocks 
they sold. them quickly, then bolted 
the doors and went home until more 
merchandise could be procured. Con- 
federate paper they frequently re- 
fused to accept, taking payments only 
in farm produce or equivalents. A 
counter to this tendency was attempted 
by those espousing the “Danville 
Plan,” whereby merchants of that town 
agreed, on the ground of patriotism, 
to sell for government-issued notes. 
The movement spread but not potent- 
ly enough to alter patterns of an evolv- 
ing barter economy. 

Gradually the natural difficulties of 
the times, reinforced as they were by 
governmental abstinence, led to so- 
cial division. Class was arrayed against 
class, poor against rich, urbanite 
against rural dweller, consumer against 
middleman, middleman against pro- 
ducer, no one group feeling its in- 
terests to be identical with the other, 
and each imagining a potential op- 
pressor to lie in its opposite. In Rich 
mond the division erupted in overt 
expression when there was mob 
looting of stores. A society dividing 
when it should be closing ranks is 
not one best designed to outface a 
common foe; and the consequence was 
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that, as time dragged wearily on, the 
stain of defeatism crept through the 
woof and warp of the social fabric. 

Dreary in retrospect, the story was 
even drearier to those whose lives 
compounded to make it. Yet the Con- 
federacy did endure under great ex- 
ternal pressure for four years, and as 
well as to the magnificent account 
military leadership and the rank and 
file gave of themselves, its durability 
rested on the undeniable American 
genius for invention and, in necessity, 
improvisation. 

One prop to the sagging economy 
consisted of smuggling, an enterprise 
that many Virginia women made at 
once an art and a science. It is a 
perhaps amusing facet of this illicit 
activity that whereas the multipetti- 
coated and hoop-skirted garb of their 
day intensified grave problems in keep- 
ing themselves properly attired, the 
very voluminousness of their apparel 
assisted in concealing contraband ar- 
ticles. Mrs. Roger A. Pryor left record 
of a case in point. She was at a Con- 
federate camp at Blackwater one day 
when there came riding in a woman 
who had successfully concealed on 
her person “a roll of army cloth, sev- 
eral pairs of cavalry boots, a roll of 
crimson flannel, packages of gilt braid 
and sewing thread, cans of preserved 
meat, a bag of coffee.” 

A second method of keeping indi- 
vidual household economy running 
lay in having family goods hawked off 
at public auction. Through necessity, 
respectable names became identified 
with the practice, and in the stress of 
the times the custom became wide- 
spread. 

Whatever its deficiencies in manu- 
facturing, the South was compensated 
somewhat by the fact that it was an 
agricultural section of imperial dimen- 
sions. Turning gradually from growing 
cotton, which it could not run in any 
large quantities through the blockade, 
it greatly diversified its crops dur- 
ing the war years. Until late in the 
contest those dwelling in the interior 
found food reasonably plentiful. Fur- 
ther, field and forest provided many 
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The owner of a store somewhere in “southern Virginia” had plenty 
of time for gossip. Little was on his shelves. 


items serviceable in furnishing and 
dyeing clothing. This fact points to 
the third and the major fashion in 
which civilians managed to round out 
their economic existence: they grew 
skilled in the use of substitute ma- 
terials long before Nazi scientists set 
out to produce ersatz commodities for 
the sustenance of a less worthy cause. 

One of the most sorely missed items 
of popular consumption was coffee, 
which by the outbreak of the war 
had become an almost universal South- 
ern beverage. Many Confederates had 
been accustomed to consuming at least 


one cupful at each meal, while others 
(not unlike many twentieth-century 
Americans) were veritable “caffeine 
fiends.” The gradual disappearance of 
the favored brew left many with what 
might be called coffee nerves in re- 
verse. Complaints of headaches and 
nervousness and displays of crocheti- 
ness in ordinarily mild-mannered men 
and women were widely noted. But 
makeshift substitutes were hit upon, 
and reasonably palatable “coffee” was 
made by percolating water through 
various parched nuts or grains, the 
cup being sweetened with sorghum 
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in lieu of the customary refined sugar. 

The absence of salt was also serious- 
ly felt. The lone saline deposits of real 
consequence in the Confederacy lay 
at Saltville, Virginia, and fear was ex- 
pressed that these might at any time 
fall into enemy hands. That would be 
a crippling blow to both army and 
public, especially as salt at that time 
was the only known preservative by 
the use of which meats could be cured 
and shipped to a distance. 

Driven to find their own solutions 
to the shortage, many citizens were 
successful. Virginians living near the 
coast were in a favored position. They 
could easily boil sea water and pul- 
verize the residue into a white sub- 
stance practically as good as the manu- 
factured product. Those dwelling in- 


land were put more on their inventive 
mettle. Their best method of keeping 
tables supplied with the indispensable 
condiment lay in digging up the earth- 
en floors of long-used smokehouses 
saturated by drippings from meats. 
Then by a lengthy and involved proc- 
ess. of percolating, boiling, skimming, 
and sun-drying, they could possess 
themselves of an unsightly, brownish, 
but definitely salty extraction. 

In addition to food, clothing natur- 
ally posed a great problem. As never 
in the past, old garments were mend- 
ed and reused, attics visited, ancient 
materials hauled forth, and curtains 
and sheets dyed and turned into wear- 
ing apparel. Spinning wheels, long- 
discarded relics of a preindustrial age, 
were brought out of corners, and 


young women turned to their grand- 
mothers for instruction in their opera- 
tion. Hand-woven broadcloth again 
made its appearance. Knitting became 
a pastime with females of all ages. 

Yet with smuggling, bartering, auc- 
tioning, and substituting all combined, 
the course of inflation was not stayed, 
nor was there a portion of the Con- 
federacy free from its demoralizing 
effect. In Richmond, however, were 
to be found the highest prices any- 
where within “Secessia.” Costs rose 
daily until hotel managements were 
no longer willing or able to let patrons 
occupy apartments or dine at weekly 
or monthly prices. They resorted to 
the “European plan” instead, charg- 
ing by the day and the meal. 

As always, the well-to-do did not 


The course of inflation is attested by bills presented to the state for lighting the Capitol. In little over a 
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suffer until the very end of the war. 
A party of nine, for example, dined 
regally in a Richmond restaurant in 
the autumn of 1863, having set be- 
fore them courses of meats, fowl, 
wines, and liquors, topped by good 
cigars. But the bill came to $631.50. 
Not for “Johnny Reb” in uniform 
was such fare: the Confederate pri- 
vate was then making eleven dollars 
a month. “It would cost fifty dollars,” 
one soldier sighed, “to get high here.” 

About soaring prices the housewife 
well knew. She had learned from ex- 
perience the underlying truth of the 
witticism of a Southern woman to the 
effect that when she went shopping 
she carried her money in a bushel 
basket and brought purchases home 
in her purse. The wages of fixed- 
income groups were in time scarcely 
sufficient to keep body and soul rea- 
sonably intimate. In a scene almost 
unprecedented in Dixie some laborers 
in the Tredegar Iron Works struck for 
higher salaries and so set off a series of 
walkouts elsewhere. But in this case 
the Confederate government moved 
with swift decision. Professedly unwill- 
ing to interfere with the operations of 
a free-enterprise economy, it broke the 
strike by giving the laborers the choice 
of returning to the factory at their old 
wages or of being conscripted into the 
army. Apparently it all depended on 
whose enterprise was involved. 

With paper currency never legal- 
ized as tender, price controls ignored, 
wages left to the will of the employer, 
and the economy let run “free,” the 
Confederacy staggered to an inexora- 
ble doom. John B. Jones, a clerk in 
the War Department, saw a ham sold 
in the capital of the expiring nation 
for $350. Grant’s army was pounding 
the southern approaches at Peters- 
burg, and the Richmond markets were 
nigh naked of wares. By this late date 
even the upper classes were living very 
frugally. Their breakfast would con- 
sist typically of corn bread, the drip- 
pings of fried bacon, and dried bean 
or peanut coffee without milk and 


sweetened by sorghum. Lunch would 


be the bacon itself, with rice and dried 
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apples dipped in sorghum molasses; 
and dinner little more than corn and 
water cakes, accompanied by the in- 
evitable sorghum and substitute coffee. 

The humbleness of this fare is un- 
derstandable when one glances at 
prices in such markets as still re- 
mained. By the pound measure bacon 
was offered at $6, sugar at $7, and 
butter at $8. By the bushel measure 
potatoes were $19, corn $22, wheat 
$40, and onions $60. Eggs could be 
had for $6 a dozen. And clothing? A 
felt hat cost $125, a lady’s bonnet 
$500, and a gentleman’s suit of clothes 


would cost approximately $3,000. 

It is perhaps understandable that 
certain souls in those twilight days 
were wishing Grant good health. They 
desired only that he finish the busi- 
ness at hand quickly, for bad though 
things might be after his coming, they 
could scarcely be worse than they 
were. Much has been written of re- 
cent years about the managed aus- 
terity of the United Kingdom. The 
Confederate citizen of 1865 would 
have scoffed and gladly exchanged it 
for the austerity he suffered because 
of management too little. + + + 
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The McCormick Reapers 
or the Passing of the Cradle 


This Inventive Father-Son Team of Rockbridge Were Convinced that 
Wheat Could Be Harvested by a Machine 


by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


=. harvest season of 1831 was very 
much like that of previous years 
throughout the United States. In the 
Valley of Virginia, as in every other 
part of the pastoral republic, farmers 
went into their fields that summer and 
cut their wheat and oats with scythes 
and sickles. Some, more progressive 
than their neighbors, fastened cradles 
to their scythes. The cradle was a 
wooden frame whose curving fingers 
paralleled the blade and helped to sup- 
port the grain as it was being cut. Even 
with such a device, the ablest harvest 
hand could cut no more than three 
acres of grain in the course of a summer day. Those 
who contented themselves with ordinary scythes were 
lucky to finish two in the same time, while sickle wield- 
ers could not hope to do much more than a fourth 
of that. 

There were two men living on a farm at the northern 
boundary of Rockbridge County who were convinced, 
however, that an easier way to reap grain could be 
found. Robert McCormick of “Walnut Grove” and 
his broad-shouldered son, twenty-two-year-old Cyrus 
Hall McCormick, each believed that he could design 
a machine to do the work of men. Each of them at- 
tacked the problem in his own way that summer, and 
the younger one succeeded in inventing the world’s 
first practical mechanical reaper. 

To be sure, there had been other men, most of them 
either Britons or residents of one of the Northern states, 
who had already attempted to devise such a machine. 
But not one of them had produced a reaper that 
performed adequately under normal harvest conditions. 

The elder McCormick had first begun his experi- 
ments while Cyrus was still a small boy. No drawing 
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Cyrus McCormick as he 
looked in 1848. 


or model of his first known reaper, 
which he developed in 1816, has sur- 
vived, and only the most rudimentary 
concept of its appearance and operation 
was remembered in later years. It was 
built to be pushed rather than drawn 
through the grain, horses being hitched 
to a tongue protruding from the rear 
of the machine. The wheels that car- 
ried it over the ground also turned a 
row of vertical cylinders at the front. 
Curved hooks projecting from the sides 
of these cylinders were supposed to catch 
the stalks of grain and to draw them 
across the cutting apparatus. This con- 
sisted of a set of stationary, sickle-shaped blades bolted 
to a bar parallel to and in front of the line of cylinders. 

This fantastic machine cut fairly well where the 
grain was dry and upright but was highly ineffective 
when the crop was damp, laid low by winds, or matted. 
Robert was so discouraged by its performance that he 
put it aside for fifteen years. However, he had not 
lost his passion for invention. Between 1816 and 1831 
he designed a thresher, a hempbreak, and several other 
devices. As Cyrus grew up, he began to help his 
father with these projects. A serious and industrious 
young man who seemed to have little taste for the 
popular rural sports of his day and whose principal 
diversion was playing the violin, he found his most 
satisfactory recreation in the log blacksmith shop at 
“Walnut Grove.” By the time he was twenty-two he 


“Walnut Grove,” the McCormick homestead in 

Rockbridge County, was a simply-built but com- 

fortable residence. The 600-acre farm on which 
it stands is still productive. > 
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Before there were reapers a cradle was the world’s 
best harvesting device. 


had designed a hillside plow that was considered su- 
perior to a previous model produced by Thomas Mann 
Randolph of Albemarle County. 

That same year, 1831, Robert McCormick made 
one more attempt to build a practical reaper. He may 
have merely overhauled the machine he had tested 
fifteen years earlier, or he may have built an entirely 
new apparatus based on the same principles. At any 
rate, the second trial, made late that spring in a field 
of green wheat, was no more successful than the first. 
While his stationary blades “cut well in straight 
wheat,” the revolving cylinders clogged whenever they 
encountered fallen or tangled grain. For the second 
time, therefore, Robert McCormick abandoned his 
efforts to build a reaper. 

This time Cyrus, who had inherited the older man’s 
enthusiasm for the project, was ready to carry on the 
work. Despite the failure of his sire’s experiments, he 
was convinced that a practical mechanical reaper could 
be built. He felt, however, that his father’s basic 
conception of the problem was faulty, so he began 
work some time in mid-June on an entirely new ma- 
chine based on different principles. 

Throughout the rest of that month and into the next 
he worked in the smithy at “Walnut Grove,” shaping 
pieces of wood and metal into the parts he needed and 
assembling them according to his plan. Robert ap- 
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parently helped him with some of the carpentry work, 
and he may have had occasional assistance from Joe 
Anderson, the most skilled mechanic among his father’s 
slaves, and from Sam Hite, a workman who was then 
employed at “Walnut Grove.” 

Yet the help that they could have given him at that 
time must have been limited. It was then the middle 
of the harvest season, and the McCormicks’ wheat was 
ripening all too swiftly under the hot summer sun. 
Even as Cyrus toiled over his machine in the black- 
smith shop, other members of his family must have 
been in the fields, mowing down the grain with 
time-tried scythes and cradles. Indeed, the inventor 
may have had to leave his workbench occasionally to 
lend them a hand. 

He was forced to work on his invention in a race 
against time. Once the harvest was completed late that 
July, there would be no way for him to test a reaper 
until the following summer. And he had no intention 
of waiting that long. 

As it was, Robert McCormick had finished cutting 
his wheat before Cyrus’s machine was ready for a field 
trial. The father, however, carefully left one small 
patch of overripe grain standing for his son’s experi- 
ment. It was still there the July morning that Cyrus 
tightened the last bolt, adjusted the last cog, and 
wheeled his reaper out of the shop. Hitching a horse 
to the shafts that protruded forward from the right- 
hand side, he drove his “temporary experimental ma- 
chine” into the wheat field. 

It was a simple, almost primitive, device and had 
no spectacular’features like turning cylinders to catch. 
the eye. One might notice a wooden divider that 
projected forward from the left side of the reaper. This 
was designed to separate the grain to be cut at any 
particular moment from that to be left for the reaper’s 
next course. On the right side was a heavy wheel that 
carried most of the machine's weight and that activated 
the cogs and cranks, which, in turn, operated the 
cutting apparatus. 

This last device, which was Cyrus’s most significant 
discovery, was “a vibrating blade, operated by a crank.” 
Its work was facilitated by a series of wire teeth or 
fingers fastened to the cutter bar. These projected 
above and in front of the straight-edged blade and then 
bent back under it for a short distance. These were de- 
signed to separate the stalks of grain and to grip them 
as they were being cut. Behind the cutting device 
was a wooden platform or “apron,” on which the cut 
grain fell and from which it was raked off onto the 
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ground at intervals by a man who walked beside the 
machine. Others gathered the loose stems into sheaves. 

Cyrus's crude first reaper was “tried partially with 
success,” moving awkwardly and noisily through the 
overripe wheat. The vibrating knife cut the grain 
fairly well, but it did not work as well as the inventor 
had hoped. He also realized that some device was 
needed to draw tangled grain closer toward the blade. 
He thereupon set out to remedy these defects as quick- 
ly as he could. 

First he had John McCown, a blacksmith living on 
South River twelve miles from “Walnut Grove,” make 
him a serrated or saw-toothed blade four and a half feet 
long, and he substituted that in his machine for the 
straight-edged knife he had used before. He also added 


a gathering reel, installing that over the platform so 


that its ribs or arms paralleled his blade. This appara- 
tus, which was operated by a pulley fastened to the 
drive wheel, turned in a clockwise direction. As it 
revolved, the arms caught up bent and tangled grain 
and lifted them toward the vibrating knife. These im- 
provements must have been completed in about a week 
or ten days, for Cyrus was ready for another test run 
before the end of July. 

By that time the harvest season was almost over in 
Rockbridge and in nearby Augusta, but there was one 
neighbor who still had not cut all of his oats. John 
Steele, who lived about a mile from “Walnut Grove,” 
seems to have been present at the McCormick farm 
when the reaper was tried for the first time. Perhaps 
he was impressed by what he had seen, or possibly he 
was merely trying to be helpful. Whatever the reason, 


The McCormick blacksmith shop (center) was the birthplace of the reaper. 
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John Steele offered his oat field to young McCormick 
for experimental purposes. 

One morning late in July the inventor drove his 
new machine from “Walnut Grove” to his neighbor's 
farm. Two of the McCormick slaves, Joe Anderson 
and Anthony, went with him to hold the horses. All 
three apparently had a difficult time along the road, 
since the rattling of the machinery made the team 
nervous and hard to handle. 

There were no accidents, however, and Cyrus 
brought his reaper to Steele’s farm in good order. Before 
the day was over, he had cut six acres of oats there. 
Steele was apparently satished with the result, and the 
inventor himself felt that he had conducted “a very 
successful experiment.” Nonetheless, he was far from 
satished with his reaper’s performance, for this second 
test had shown him that he would need to make many 
more improvements and adjustments in it before it 
could be used efficiently by the average farmer. 

In the years that followed, therefore, he worked to 
bring the machine closer to perfection. Although he 
made no effort to conceal his invention, he made no 
effort to publicize it either, and it was 1833 before 
any notice of the McCormick reaper appeared in print. 
He waited until the following year before he sought to 


patent his machine, acting then only to forestall pos- 
sible competition by Obed Hussey of Ohio, who had 
apparently designed a reaper of somewhat similar con- 
struction. Six more years passed before Cyrus decided 
he was ready to market his invention on a large scale. 
Yet he made after 1831 not even one major change in 
the basic design of his apparatus, for he was convinced 
that its fundamentals were subject to no improvement. 

From 1840 to 1847 McCormick's “factory” was his 
father’s blacksmith shop at “Walnut Grove.” Plentiful 
supplies of iron and wood, his two principal materials, 
were near at hand. There were several iron mines and 
foundries in the vicinity, and from 1835 to 1841 Cyrus, 
Robert, and others had temporarily but unsuccessfully 
operated one of the latter, which was called Cotopaxi 
Furnace, four miles from the McCormick home. Tim- 
ber, particularly ash, hickory, and oak, was plentiful on 
Robert McCormick’s land. The manufacturers also had 
the use of the sawmill and carpentry shop at “Walnut 
Grove.” The steel blades for the cutting apparatus 
were made for the producers by John McCown and 
later by a blacksmith shop at Port Republic, forty miles 
away, and were brought from the latter place to the 
factory on horseback. Most of the work was done by 
Cyrus, his brothers William and Leander, and their 


Cyrus McCormick’s reaper of 1831 was a frail and primitive machine, but it was a vast improvement 
over everything that had been used before. 
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father, with some assistance 
from the slaves and an occa- 
sional hired man. 

Because of the limited fa- 
cilities and the small labor 
force at “Walnut Grove,” the 
output of reapers was small. 
Furthermore, the lack of 
transportation facilities made 
it difficult to get finished 
products from the remoteness 
of Rockbridge to customers 
outside the Valley. Cyrus 
thus made contracts with 
manufacturers in Richmond, 
Clarke County, and Fluvan- 
na County whereby these 
were given exclusive rights to 
make McCormick reapers in 
their respective communities. By 1843 similar leases 
had been granted to shops in Maryland, and patent 
rights were sold to firms in Missouri, Ohio and New 
York. McCormick achieved a modest success in his 
native state, but it was only a modest one. His machine 
now fitted with a longer blade could cut twelve to four- 
teen acres of grain in a day as compared to the three 
that were the maximum of an experienced scytheman 
equipped with a cradle, but it was considered more of a 
luxury than a necessity in the Virginia of that day. The 
relative conservatism of most farmers there; the rugged 
topography of the Piedmont and the Valley, two of the 
major grain-growing regions of the commonwealth; 
the presence of a plentiful labor force; and the effects 
of a long-continuing process of soil exhaustion—all 
these contributed to the general indifference McCor- 
mick encountered when his product was offered for 
sale in the Old Dominion. 

However, news of his invention spread to other parts 
of the nation. Agricultural journals hailed it. The 
Midwest began in the mid-1840's to give his machine 
its warmest reception. The reaper was more obviously 
practical on the open plains and prairies of the Missis- 
sippi Basin than it had seemed to be on the rolling 
hillsides of old Virginia. Furthermore, the shortage 
of manpower in the newer and more fertile farmlands 
made the adoption of labor-saving machinery seem 
almost mandatory. In 1847, therefore, Cyrus McCor- 
mick decided to move his center of operations from 
Rockbridge County to Chicago in order to be nearer 
to this potential market. The death of his father in 
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This working scale model was made by the International Harvester 
Company. It is on exhibit at the State Museum in Richmond. 


1846 may have helped to shape his decision to make 
the move. 

He did not leave his native state without regrets, but 
he was an astute businessman as well as a talented 
inventor. The rapid increase in reaper sales and the 
expansion of his own fortunes soon justified that deci- 
sion, and McCormick shortly became one of the most 
prosperous men in the country. Meanwhile his mother 
continued to live at “Walnut Grove.” Both the brick 
house where the inventor had lived as a young man 
and the original blacksmith shop where he hammered 
out his first reaper still may be seen by visitors to Rock- 
bridge County. 

Cyrus's decision not only brought him wealth and 
fame, but it also led to ironic consequences for his 
native state. Thanks to McCormick reapers from Chi- 
cago, the Northern and Western states were able to 
feed themselves during the Civil War and yet were 
able at the same time to keep large armies of bluecoats 
in the field. This labor-saving device, each one of 
which did the work of five men, released thousands 
of Midwestern farmers for army service and thus be- 
came a weapon of economic warfare—a weapon that 
contributed to the defeat of Virginia and her sister 
states of the Confederacy. 

Such an end was, of course, not McCormick's in- 
tention. Yet scientific discoveries have a way of being 
impersonal in their effects upon mankind. What use 
humanity makes of any invention, whether it be 
the reaper or the jet airplane, is, after all, up to 
humanity. 7 7 7 
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“The Blue Veil” by Margaret Dashiell recalls a familiar 
custom of an era that held its mammies in deep affection. 
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Some Beloved Virginia Mammies 


These Remarkable Women Were More Than Nurses: by Precept and Example They 


. proverbial courtesy of Virgin- 
ians of generations past and present 
may be attributed in part to the care 
of the Negro mammy nurses who were 
in former days important members of 
many households. Mediators in chil- 
dren’s misunderstandings with grown- 
ups, protectors from parental wrath, 
sympathetic listeners to the woes of 
small ones, and comforters in time 
of trouble, they were, first and 
foremost, custodians of good man- 
ners. Often rigid martinets in 
handling the children of their 
own race, their examples of 
benignant behavior were cher- 
ished memories among the 
children of the families they 
served. Next to mothers in au- 
thority, in practice if not in 
theory, they shared a propor- 
tionate amount of esteem and 
affection. 

Mammies were chosen for 
their trustworthy qualities and 
were often children of house- 
hold servants already tried and 
found true. Their training fre- 
quently followed the pattern of 
playing with the white chil- 
dren of their own generation, 
serving as maid to the mistress 
or one of the young ladies of 
the household, and becoming 
assistant, then nurse for the next 
and succeeding generations. Often a 
mammy adopted more than one gener- 
ation of babies as her “children.” 
Mammies were rarely wet nurses. 
Their chief task was watching over 
and rearing the young. When they re- 
tired from this function, they frequent- 
ly assumed lighter household tasks 
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Helped to Form the Manners of Several Generations of Virginians 


by Elizabeth Dabney Coleman 


and were treated by the family in 
many instances like respected relatives. 
Their praises have been sung in mem- 
oirs, story, and verse. 

A half dozen eighteenth and early 


James Branch Cabell paid tribute to his mammy, 
Mrs. Louisa Nelson, in an essay in Let Me Lie. 


nineteenth century mammies are pic- 
tured in Sketches of Old Virginia 
Family Servants. They were selected 
by the authoress, a granddaughter of 
General Thomas Nelson, Jr., for the 
purpose of “turning the attention of 
our ministers, and the heads of fami- 
lies, more seriously to the duty of car- 
ing for the souls of their servants,” 


Bishop William Meade of Virginia ex- 
plained in the preface he contributed 
to the volume. 

One of these women nursed three 
generations of the family of Governor 
Thomas Nelson, Jr. During the Revo- 
lution, when the master of the house 
was serving the cause of his state, she 
helped her mistress bear the burdens 

of maintaining near normal life in 
his large family. After peace was 
restored, Mammy attended school 
with two of her youngest charges 
and learned to read with them. 
She was often called upon to 
care for them alone for whole 
days at a time, and on such 
occasions she always made sure 
that they did not play until 
their lessons for the next day 
had been prepared first. In her 
ample pockets she carried sew- 
ing materials for them to use, 
apples, biscuits, and misplaced 
playthings. A visit to her neat 
and comfortable room was a 
privilege bestowed as a reward 
for doing well. One of the in- 
fants whose life she was credit- 
ed with saving by her tender 
care grew to be a successful law- 
yer in his mature years. Mam- 
my had been christened by an 
Episcopal clergyman in her in- 
fancy and never experienced the camp 
meeting kind of conversion common to 
so many of her people; but she spent 
many hours on her knees in prayer, 
ardently seeking divine acceptance. 

Among the other Negro women por- 
trayed in these Sketches was Mammy 
Chris, who attended her young mis- 
tress for six months in Philadelphia 
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“Mine yo’ manners!” admonishes mammy while another nurse backs 

her up and a little girl looks on disapprovingly. Margaret Dashiell 

sketched a typical scene in the mammy-child relationship soon after 
the turn of the century. 


about 1800 and refused invitations 
to stay in the North in order to return 
to her Virginia family. Rachel Parker 
reared the six little girls of an invalid 
mother. Nellie Jackson heard the lit- 
tle orphan girl committed to her care 
read the Scriptures every day and had 
the pleasure of seeing her become a 
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professed Christian early in life. Re- 
becca Burwell, “Aunt Beck” of “Rose- 
well,” the Page home in Gloucester 
County, moved to Yorktown as a re- 
sult of her young lady’s marriage and 
became the beloved mammy of a new 
generation of youngsters. 

Various pictures of ante-bellum life 


are described in Carrie Hunter Willis’s 
Golden Days in Old Virginia. In one 
of them a mammy comforts a little 
girl who is afraid she isn’t pretty. 
Mammy encourages her to take stock 
of her good points and to cultivate a 
sunny disposition like her father’s. 
“Iffen yer has good polite manners 
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dey will take yer fudder den money, 
jewels or hand-made lace on yo panta- 
lettes!” she counsels. “And ’member 
dis, Honey Chile, no matter whar yer 
libs, nor whar yer goes, yer is going 
ter find plenty ob folks whut’s got 
finer clothes den yor'n and yer is goin’ 
ter find heap more whut is purttier 
and mo handsome too den whut yer is 
—but—dis much yer kin do fer yo’self, 
yer kin be polite and kind and at leas’ 
look pleasant-lak—and yer will be 
asked back agin—no matter what ’tis 
—from a cabin ter a castle. Dere, Mam- 
my’s Honey Chile looks lovely. Go on 
now—and ’joy yo’self!” 

Old Krenda, the mammy who raised 
Thomas Nelson Page’s father early in 
the nineteenth century, was said to 
have been an African princess, and 
her commanding presence and char- 
acter reinforced the claim. “Good 
manners will cyah you whar money 


won't,” she often remarked with an 


old-fashioned grace and wisdom. 

Thomas Nelson Page recalled his 
own mammy’s dignity, forcefulness, 
and kindness after forty-five years with 
mingled affection and awe in The 
Negro: The Southerner’s Problem. 
Perhaps the awe was derived in part 
from two “good whippings” she gave 
him, and the affection may be attrib- 
uted to her “biscuit-bread,” which he 
thought better than anything cooks or 
bakers could produce. 

Bibby Mosby, daughter of one of 
Governor Thomas Walker Gilmer’s 
slaves, was nurse for the children of 
Judge Egbert R. Watson of Charlottes- 
ville before the Civil War. Mary Kelly 
Watson, who married a Presbyterian 
minister, Jacob Henry Smith, wrote 
appreciatively of her in Some Mea- 
gre Recollections of Mammy, a book- 
let published posthumously in 1927. 
Small and dark in appearance, Bibby 
was alert in mind and active and efh- 


Bibby Mosby was described as being “something 
of an aristocrat;” that essential characteristic was 
an attribute of most mammies. 


A photographer caught the gentleness in the 
manner of Aunt Mary Ann Watson when she 
posed with little Alcinda Robinson. 
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Mammy Susan kept the second generation of her affectionate “family” 
still for a photograph in 1880. She had nursed their father, William 
Munford Ellis, and had been his mother’s maid. 


cient in her movements. Her manners 
were refined, courteous, and dignified. 
Moreover, she was “a woman of high- 
toned character and inflexible prin- 
ciple, to whom we owe much along 
these lines. She observed strictly the 
proprieties of life, was something of 
an aristocrat, and was faithful to every 
trust.” 

Her love of cleanliness was equalled 
by her disdain for those who tolerated 
dirt. “But far ahead of cleanliness was 
Godliness in Mammy’s make-up,” said 
Mrs. Smith. Her religious faith was 
“simple and sublime.” On Sunday 
afternoons prayer meetings were held 
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in her house for some of the other 
slaves. Bibby herself had gone through 
a period of seeking before she attained 
inner peace. For those who were con- 
fronted by similar experiences she had 
great sympathy. 

Mammy’s relationships with the 
children were beneficent and often 
picturesque. She believed that every 
child should learn “composure” by 
sitting still in a chair for a short time 
each day, but she was not always suc- 
cessful in getting them to do this. 
When all other measures failed to en- 
tertain her charges, she put on a kind 
of show by sticking pieces of cotton 


on her face, eyelids, and tongue and 
winking and blinking like a clown. 

After the children’s mother died, 
Bibby Mosby carefully nurtured the 
six-month-old baby through a difficult 
period when his health was uncertain 
and supervised the older children with 
the help of their grandmothers until 
their father’s remarriage. She con- 
tinued her old duties after the advent 
of the new mistress. Throughout the 
Civil War she, like most of her kind, 
remained loyal to the family. She spent 
her declining years in her daughter's 
home in West Virginia. 

A celebrated Negro nurse of the 
post-bellum period was the future 
Lady Nancy Astor’s Mammy Veenie. 
Her recollections of her young mis- 
tress were printed in Ruby Vaughan 
Bigger’s My Miss Nancy. “Well,” said 
Mammy, “de worl’ am a-callin’ my 
Miss Nancy ‘Lady Astor’ now, but she 
wan't no lady ’twell she ma’ied de 
lawd frum de tuther side—she wus 
jes’ plain Nannie Langhorne.” When 
Mammy Veenie heard about her Nan- 
cy’s candidacy for a seat in the House 
of Commons, she averred that no one 
could beat her in the election “cause 
Gawd, who’s a-settin’ up yondah in 
His cheer ub pure gold, don ’zamin’ 
my young Mistis’ heart an’ done foun’ 
out dat all her life-long, she bin a- 
keepin’ close ter de rule whut her po’ 
mother done ’structed her f'um de 
great Book whar it say: ‘De angel er 
de Lawd ’campeth ’roun’ ’bout dem 
dat fear Him an’ ’livereth dem.’” Be- 
fore Lady Astor went to England to 
live, she instructed a country store 
owner in Greenwood to keep Mammy 
Veenie supplied with food and fuel 
as long as she lived and to send the 
bill twice a year to “Cliveden,” the 
Astors’ country estate. 

The type of “unlimited devotion” 
shown by James Branch Cabell’s 
crinkly-white-haired, peanut-butter-col- 
ored mammy, Mrs. Louisa Nelson of 
Richmond, in the post-bellum nine- 
teenth century explains, he says, “sev- 
eral generations of not humble-minded 
Virginians.” His delightful description 
of her appears in Let Me Lie. Every 
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Virginian who once had a mammy, 
he continues, “was taught, from in- 
fancy onward, to regard himself as an 
all-superior person; by her he was 
spoiled, completely and forever; and 
by her, as he very well foreknows, he 
by-and-by is going to be put in his 
right heavenly place, not unseverely, 
with an injunction, for the good Lord’s 
sake, to behave himself now, and to 
let people see his raising.” The au- 
thor’s affection for her is such that, 
were she still alive, he says he would 
see “every brat upon earth in transit 
toward a state reformatory rather than 
permit Mrs. Nelson to leave me.” For, 
he insists, “she was my mammy once, 
now, and forever afterward; so that I 
must decline, even in thought, to be 
severed from her by the dictates of 
altruism.” 

In Richmond mammies and children 
gathered on sunny afternoons in Mon- 
roe Park. While the young folks 
scampered over the walks and grass, 
the mammies sat in two’s and three’s 
on the park benches and watched them 
with interest not often abated by con- 
versation. Wicker baby carriages were 
parked close to the benches and were 
sometimes covered by a veil of thin, 
blue cloth resembling gauze. This 
kind of veil, made of light wool, of 
both silk and wool, or of cotton and 
wool, was sometimes pinned to the 
mammy’s shoulder and covered the 
pillowed crook in her arm on which 
she carried a very young baby to visit 
its kinfolks. Artist Margaret Dashiell 
of Richmond about thirty years ago 
did a water-color sketch, reproduced 
on page 28, of a Richmond mammy 
performing this ceremonial. It is an 
authentic glimpse of a custom no long- 
er observed. 

Difficult it is to draw a composite 
picture of personalities who varied as 
much in temperament, abilities, and 
appearance as the mammies who are 
described in Virginia memoirs. On 
the whole, it may be said that they 
were superior members of their own 
race. Their services to the “white 
folks” were materially valuable in time 
and effort. What was more important, 
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Mammy Phyllis Coleman assists in the wedding of Elizabeth 
Valentine of Richmond. The marriage of one of her “children” was 
a high point, eagerly anticipated, in any mammy’s life. 


they were often rendered with per- 
sistent cheerfulness amid drudgery and 
care, with a self-respecting conscious- 
ness of the privilege of sharing the 
family’s intimacies, and with generous, 
unselfish, and untiring devotion. Their 
love did not go unrequited. Evidence 
that their virtues were appreciated to 
a proper extent appears in the many 
tributes written by those who knew 
them. Indeed, it has been suggested 
by an elderly Virginian who has ob- 
served their goodness for several gen- 
erations that a monument in the form 
of a typical Negro mammy might be 
erected in Capitol Square as a symbol 


of the affection in which these women 
were held by the commonwealth. 
Sometime during the interval be- 
tween the first and second World 
Wars mammies vanished from the Vir- 
ginia scene. Nowadays the same Negro 
nurse seldom rears an entire family, 
much less stays on with these chil- 
dren’s children. Baby sitters, who may 
be teen-aged or adult, have evolved to 
relieve young parents who need an 
evening away from home and to fulfill 
only a small fraction of the numerous 
duties and responsibilities their prede- 
cessors performed with continuity and 
cumulative experience. + 
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ja overland traveler coming from the north and 
passing southward through Virginia in the decade from 
1851 to 1860 had far fewer choices of public convey- 
ance than does his modern descendant. He was pretty 
well limited to boarding a stagecoach or a railroad car. 
But so notoriously bad were the unpaved roads of the 
commonwealth that few persons would deliberately 
elect to journey the length of the state by coach. 

By the mid-1850's the most direct route through 
Virginia by rail was made by descending the Potomac 
to Aquia Creek. There one boarded a train running 
south to the capital over the tracks of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg, and Potomac Railroad, with its south- 
ern terminus at the corner of East Broad and Eighth 


Brief station stops offered occasion for renewed sustenance. 


Virginia Transit, Ante-Bellum Style 


The Rail Traveler of the 1850's Roared across 
Country at Ten Miles an Hour, Prepared for Any Adventure 


by Robert L. Scribner 


streets. From that point the through traveler went 
downhill approximately to where Eighth crosses Canal 
Street, took passage on the Richmond and Petersburg 
line, and, rolling over a long bridge crossing the James, 
continued southward. 

The Appomattox was spanned by a lofty 180-foot 
viaduct on piles, a triumph of engineering for the day 
and one on which transients often commented. But 
near Petersburg there occurred another break in pas- 
sage, for the town fathers were, as one disgruntled 
diarist phrased it, “so far behind the American age” 
that they would not permit the laying of tracks through 
the municipality. One was forced, then, to shift to a 
horse-drawn omnibus and to be driven some three 
miles to the station of the Pe- 
tersburg and Roanoke Rail- 
road. An Englishman, hap- 
pening to lose his hat in this 
transfer, wrote irritatedly, “I 
hereby will and bequeath same 
to the mayor, his heirs and suc- 
cessors, hoping that they may 
wear no other until a railroad 
round or through the town 
connects the termini.” This 
was the last disconnection in 
the Virginia north-south tran- 
sit, however, and from Peters- 
burg one could ride without 
further transfer into North 
Carolina. 

There were some conven- 
iences in a train trip of those 
days. Conductors were ordinar- 
ily notable for their friendli- 
ness, courtesy, and helpfulness. 
Then, too, special facilities 
were provided for the ladies, 
usually consisting of a separate 
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By the 1850's, trestles had begun to reflect much advance in railroad engineering. 


An artist has left posterity pictorial evidence of the informality of American rail travel. 
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Massive pillars of stone supported the stoutly-built bridge that crossed the James at Richmond. 


For many years “the cars” of the R. F. & P. ran down the center of Richmond’s Broad Street. 


z 


Sleeping arrangements were left to the passengers. 


car to which only they and such “attendant gentlemen” 
as they invited were admitted. This car was shaded by 
Venetian blinds, and a portion of it, properly parti- 
tioned off, provided a rest room and usually contained 
a couch, which was more of- 
ten than not occupied by a 
victim of “car sickness,” to 
which travelers’ accounts make 
frequent reference. 

Also the system of checking 
baggage through to its destina- 
tion was already well estab- 
lished. One could dispatch 
handbags and trunks with rea- 
sonable confidence of being 
able to claim them when de- 
sired. Luggage was identified 
by brass tags Cof which the 
owner retained a duplicate) at- 
tached thereto by leather 
thongs. Arriving at a city 
where he wished to stop over, 
the transient would hand his 
own tag to one of the colored 
omnibus drivers seeking his 
patronage and direct that his 
equipment be delivered to an 
indicated hotel. Many of the 
hotels, moreover, sent their 
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own buses to the station to offer an additional accom- 
modation to prospective guests. This was, of course, a 
service typical not of Virginia only. It was, rather, 
American; but it was a convenience unknown abroad 
and was very favorably commented on by foreign visi- 
tors, even those who otherwise discovered little good. 

Be facilities what they were, railroad travel in the 
immediate prewar years would not be accounted rapid 
by present standards. A journey usually averaged out 
at less than ten miles an hour, though much greater 
speeds could be attained. Delay was often necessitated 
by the fact that single tracks were the rule, and simple 
laws of physics dictated layovers on sidings while trains 
coming from the opposite direction should pass. The 
modesty of speed averages is further pointed up when 
it is realized that “the cars” (as a train was then called) 
made stops of seldom more than ten to fifteen minutes 
in order to permit passengers to snatch a bite to eat: the 
dining car was yet of the future. 

Nor would journeying on an ante-bellum train strike 
today’s Virginian as being overly comfortable. True, 
the coaches were already enclosed, so that the clothing 
of the occupants was reasonably well protected from 
the sparks emitted by the wood-burning engines. But 
though this much was to the good, it was a day when 


Coach interiors 
improved after 
the war but aisles were still 
vexingly cramped and narrow. 
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There were reasons why travelers preferred to 
make their long trips by train. 


the Westinghouse air brake remained uninvented. The 
cars were joined by the crudest type of link and pin 
couplings, and the approved method of bringing a train 
to a halt was to slam on the engine brakes and let 
each car.smash into the one ahead of it. 

Then the poor condition of the roadbeds gave further 
cause to anticipate a trip with something less than 
equanimity. One gentleman coming out of North 
Carolina toward Petersburg observed “a curious motion 
of the carriages,” which suddenly assumed a “slanting- 
dicular” position and ceased moving. The train had 
run off the rails. And the reason was simple enough: 
the tracks at that point were broken from wear and 
the ties rotted. The high probability of an accident’s 
occurring at that point had been reported by the engi- 
neer two weeks before, but the superintendent had 
informed him he “guessed” the track would “do well 
enough for some time yet.” Guessing differently, the 
engineer thereafter made it his practice to slow down 
when approaching the deteriorating section, and that 
was all that saved the train from plunging ahead over 
a thirty-foot embankment. 

Other mishaps in the Fitful Fifties made Virginia 
rail travel adventurous. A young lady journeying south 
on the Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac, found 
her train brought to a screeching halt when it ran over 
a “young man, apparently not more than twenty-three,” 
who, she surmised, must have been either intoxicated 
or insane. She pronounced him “fine looking,” which 
was at the least an exacting judgment, in that he had 
been severed in two. But still composed, she lifted her 
crinoline daintily, remounted the car, and noted with 
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satisfaction that “All the people evinced great feeling 
and kindness; the corpse of the poor stranger was taken 
up, and we proceeded.” 

The coaches in which the wayfarer found such 
comfort as he could were some forty-two feet long, nine 
and a half wide, and from six to six and a half in 
height above the wheels. Costing at most $2,500, they 
were yet capable of bearing from fifty to sixty pas- 
sengers. The narrowness of the central aisle by no 
means discouraged restless souls from wandering from 
car to car and slamming doors, much to the annoyance 
of foreigners accustomed to the privacy of first- or 
second-class compartments. In the home of democracy 
such visitors found that they must expect to share a 
seat with almost anyone from a United States congress- 
man to an unlettered son of the soil. (The Right 
Reverend Bishop William Meade was so unfortunate 
on one occasion as unwittingly to share space with a 
man of instincts sufficiently acquisitive that he deftly 
picked the churchman’s pockets.) 

By all odds most distasteful to the foreigner was the 
American male’s addiction to chewing tobacco and, 
worse, leaving the interiors of trains awash with salivic 
reminders of the habit. It is true that the aisles were 
lined with spittoons, and some masticators of pressed 
plugs were marksmen of no mean skill. But others. 
were not or were indifferent; and because there were 
no racks for hats or other wearing apparel, that person 
was ill-advised who would doff equipment and leave 
it anywhere on the floor. 

During the winter months fiercely blazing potbellied 
stoves were to be found in the coaches, where, though 
they provided heat, they also came close to suffocating 
those nearest them. In the vicinity of the stoves were 
to be found plaintive signs that, from the very fact 
of their existence, gave evident proof that they were 
often ignored: 


“GENTLEMEN ARE REQUESTED 
NOT TO SPIT ON THE STOVE.” 


“If the American eagle were represented as holding 
a spittoon instead of the thunderbolt of Jove,” wrote 
the Englishman Charles Mackay in a moment of un- 
derstandable pique, “the change might not be graceful 
or poetical, but it would certainly not be inappropriate.” 

It is scarcely arguable that change in itself is neces- 
sarily progress; but neither is it arguable that changes 
made in Virginia rail travel since the 1850's, as well 
as alterations made in certain American customs, have 
been other than for the better. 7 7 7 
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It Gingered Them Up 


but They Let It Down 


The Short Story of a Soft Drink That Had a Hard Life 


by W. Edwin Hemphill 


—_ attracts attention. Failure is often ignored. 
This rule applies to history's records of the world of 
business as well as to other facets of our life. His- 
torians and readers alike find appealing the Horatio 
Alger stories of businessmen who climb the ladder of 
success. Profitable firms find it to their advantage to 
underwrite the publication of house organs and com- 
pany histories to chronicle their achievements. But a 
large majority of all businesses fail to survive the in- 
exorable competition of American enterprise. Their 
final balance sheets are written in red ink and are 
circulated only among the few people concerned in 
their failures; at most, the general public simply 
glances at their firm names in news columns listing 
bankruptcies and the dissolutions of corporations. Such 
businesses have no money available to invest in the 
publication of their histories, and few writers or pub- 
lishers care to recount their dreary tales for them. 
Thus, almost invariably, they go down into oblivion 
unnoticed and unsung. 

This article presents pictorially and textually a foot- 
note to the main stream of our nation’s economic his- 
tory. It unearths the forgotten story of a failure. It 
tells of a product that did not capture enough of the 
fickle fancy of the consuming public to become a staple, 
long-lived item of trade. That product was a soft 
drink. Gin-Gera was its name. It was bottled in Nor- 
folk for only a few years. 

Our national addiction to carbonated beverages, 
upon which we spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually, is a recent phenomenon. Only about fifty 
years ago did American businessmen begin generally 
to discover the fabulous profits to be made by catering 
to our thirst for between-meals snacks in liquid form. 
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Norfolk's city directory listed in 1900 only two bottling 

firms that appear to have dealt in soft drinks. Two 

years later the corresponding volume included the first 

entry for Coca-Cola. Ten years later still Pepsi-Cola 

made its first appearance in Virginia’s second most 

populous city. By then five Norfolk firms seem to 

have been specializing in the production of soft drinks. 
In the same year, 1912, these older businesses were 

evidently forced to face new competition. Gin-Gera 

began to vie for the patronage of Norfolkers. The 

Gin-Gera Company, Inc., a syrup-manufacturing con- 

cern, was chartered and organized in February. Frank 

B. Howard was its president and treasurer. Drury C. 

Carr became the firm’s first manager and later an 

officer and director. Neither Carr nor Howard had been 

listed in the city directory for 1911; the 1912 volume 

classified Howard simply as a solicitor. They may have 

been newcomers to Norfolk’s business community. 
We do not know just when these men launched 

their new enterprise. However, a letter indicates that 

their new product was distributed with some success 

as early as 1913. James 

C. Cassell, a Roanoke 

contractor who was also 

one of the corporation’s 

directors, wrote that 

Gin-Gera had been most 

favorably received by his 

workmen in construction 

camps along the line of 

the Norfolk and West- 

tern Railway that sum- 

mer. “The men seem to 


think that it is the best 
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There has been little development in the bottling of soft drink products since 1915. 


soft drink ever produced,” he assured its more active 
promoters. It had “such a pleasing flavor and so much 
body to it” that his laborers soon stopped calling for pop 
and wanted Gin-Gera exclusively. During midsummer 
his sales of it had been “somewhat curtailed on account 
of the bottlers . . . being unable to fill the demand.” 

Presumably a concoction kin to ginger ale, Gin-Gera 
was advertised with the slogan, “It Gingers You Up.” 
That kind of message would seem to have been well 
calculated to persuade people to buy this new drink. 
The struggling firm also had another asset. The secre- 
tary of the Norfolk Chamber of Commerce wrote a 
letter of introduction to assist its officials in their efforts 


Both the chain-driven delivery truck and its 
cargo have become relics of another era. 


des 


to widen the market for Gin-Gera. “In a comparatively 
short time this Company has built up a trade for its 
product that has enabled it to come to the front as 
one of our leading concerns,” he assured any potential 
customer to whom Howard or Carr might show his 
testimonial. “We feel sure that on close investigation 
you will find them to be very good people with whom 
to do business.” 

Despite such encouraging and helpful developments, 
however, their doubtless ambitious new business proj- 
ect had some troubles getting firmly established. Not 
all of the authorized maximum of $10,000 worth of 
common stock in The Gin-Gera Company, Inc., could 
be sold at $100 per share in its first year. The charter 
was amended to make each share have a par value of 
$1.00 and to authorize a maximum of a million and a 
half shares, but the maximum amount sold was $410,- 
313. The original group of five directors was expanded 
to include Carr and eight other Norfolkers, E. R. 
Johnson of Roanoke, and D. R. Huffine of Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. 

In September, 1913, the Gin-Gera Franchise Com- 
pany, Inc., was chartered with a maximum capitaliza- 
tion of $15,000. Its stock brought no new revenue into 
the orbit of the business, for the shares were to be 
divided equally between Howard and Johnson in 
return “for their services in obtaining from the Gin- 
Gera Company, Incorporated, of Norfolk, Virginia, the 
exclusive right to sell the beverage known as ‘Gin-Gera’ 
in bottles throughout the world.” The two stock- 
holders evidently took turns being the president of this 
subsidiary. This corporation’s aid as a distributor for 
the product cannot have been effectual, since it had 
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Many products with names now as forgotten as 
Gin-Gera sponsored this 1913 contest. > 


no funds to invest in distributing facilities and only an 


unproved product to offer to licensees who might ae ; 
seek the franchises it could lease. PrizeC ntest 
So in November of 1913 the small coterie of en- 

trepreneurs procured a charter for a third corporation, ~\ s 

the Gin-Gera Bottling Company, Inc. Fifty thousand 


shares of its stock were to be owned by the Gin-Gera Ch ; 95. D 
Franchise Company, Inc., and the remaining two- ild r en Ss ay 


thirds of its maximum capitalization of $150,000 could 

be sold at the par of $1.00 per share. The stock FREE 

actually issued amounted to only $92,000, which 

means that no more than $42,000 in new money be- Every child calling at the . 

came available for investment by the firm. Howard }  ™. & M. CONTEST DEPT., 117 COLLEGE PLACE, 
was the president of this second subsidiary, and the MONDAY 

remaining officials followed the pattern of an inter- 79100 a. M. to 0:00 WH be given & tree dripk of 
locking directorate. Among the five directors there 
was one new name, that of V. S. Paine of Dante in 
distant Russell County. The bottling company ob- 
tained an exclusive franchise to distribute both Gin- 
Gera and—by 1915—Ginco, “that bewitching cola,” in AND ALSO 50 VOTES, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Maryland, Delaware, which can be cast for any Church, haces School, 
and the District of Columbia. any organization for.the $1,300 in cash prizes, 


ospital or 


The bottling plant was located for a time at 18-22 
e ony, Cart a s, 
Commerce Street in Norfolk, then at 852-858 Granby 


OR 
TRIP FOR AMATEUR BASEBALL CLUB. 


Offered for the saving of labels from the following manufac- 
tured products: . 


Street. The three corporations had offices at two or 
three other Norfolk addresses as well. Throughout 


4 Monticello Rolled Oats 
The cumbersome 72-bottle, hinged-top crate ogee 
Seotech Mints (Save tops) 

antedated the “take-home” carton. Gas Range Matches’... 
Rabbit Cleaner ....... 
Andrew Jackson Flour. 12-Ib bags 
Andrew Jackson Flour, 24-lb bags 
Andrew Jackson Flour, 48-tb bags 
Andrew Jackson Flour. 96-1) bags .. 
Afidrew Jackson Fleur, barrel heads 
Queen's Biend Tea 
Sunrise Bread and Butter Bread Labels 
Mygeia Cigars (Ask for coupons) -... 
Bamoret Chocolates (Save tops) 
Elite Theatre. Dat ... 

After 7 
Books ‘ : 

Knox Knit Hosiers 
Keli-cin Gum (Save outside wrappers) 
Irving's [ee Cream (Save (acs, ten votes for each cent); also 


coupons at fountains. 
Aico Metal! Polish (Save tabeis) 
Diplo Disinfectant 
Fetosho Theatre, Day 


Piedmont and Chesterfield “coupons 
Holiy Farm Dairy (Save caps) 
| Gin Gera caps . 
Hunter's Liquid Cocoa, labels 
Bixby Shoe Polishes ..... 
Gut-a-Co) (Mave cartons). 
Russeliine Cleaner (Save tops 
Getagon Soap Wrappers .. 
: agoh Powder (Save wrappers) 
Beourteg Cleanser (Save coupons) 
Virginia Laboratory's Toilet Articles: 
Perfumes (Delly Madison, Asuiia or Morning per on 
Delly Madison Taicam Powder 
Violet Totes Water 
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their four years of existence they seem to have been __ mission, by the use of a rubber stamp on the last piece 
plagued by an excessive turnover among their officers _ of paper it received from each of the two firms, added 
and managers. its impersonal obituary to the final records of 

The accompanying pictures give graphic evi- a business that failed. 
dence that it was an expensive and difficult task Not even the tremendous boost given to the 
to launch and to maintain such a business. Mon- soft drink industry by the arrival of prohibition 
ey had to be found to buy barrels and boxes in Virginia on November 1, 1916, sufficed to 
and bottles for the shipment of its products. rescue the Gin-Gera companies from their 
An obviously costly, chain-driven truck was bankruptcies. The bottling plant, at least, 
needed to make deliveries. Distinctive ad- was then still in operation under the man- 
vertising signs had to be procured and dis- agement of the trustee. On the eve of the 
tributed. Newspaper display ads had to be “dry” era about 200 licenses were granted 
purchased. Moreover, good promotional man- in Portsmouth and in Norfolk County to 
agement called for investment in the services saloon keepers and others who applied 
of Harry C. Mann, Norfolk’s outstanding for permits to sell soft drinks. Virginia’s 
photographer. : statute restricting the purchase, sale, ad- 

Available sources of information do not vertisement, and giving away of “all bever- 
reveal exactly when and to what extent the ages containing more than one-half of 1 per 
three corporations began to need red ink for : centum of alcohol by volume,” with certain 
the keeping of their accounts. We do know : industrial and medical exceptions, brought 
that they failed. By September, 1915, the bonanza to the makers and merchants of 
Franchise Company had “practically gone soda water drinks. The Norfolk city direc- 


out of existence.” With the unanimous tory for 1915 had listed ten brewers and 
consent of its stockholders, the State Cor- seven firms bottling soft drinks. Six years 


poration Commission issued a certificate in later it had entries for ten bottlers and, of 
that month dissolving it. By February, 1916, course, no brewers. Successful operators in 


the other two firms had been declared . 3 S: : the field have prospered even since the 


bankrupt and were being operated by repeal of prohibition, after the “noble 


different trustees. These agents evi- et = experiment” had been tried more than 
dently tried to run their respective en- [im 


 - 3a fifteen years. Possibly the real tragedy 
terprises until after the turn of the year im : 


q: of Gin-Gera was that it was born just 
1917, but with an equal dearth of prof- rr en a year or two too soon and couldn’t 
its. The State Corporation Commission stave off bankruptcy by just a few more 
soon heard from one of them that the months until its customers were com- 
“business will be closed up.” Because 


manded by law to buy nothing strong- 
their corporate registration fees had not er. Then “The Drink That Gingers 
been paid for the two preceding years, 


You Up,” which had “such a pleasing 
the Commission revoked and annulled flavor and so much body to it,” might 
the charter of the manufacturing com- 


have made equally pleasing and sub- 
pany in 1918 and that of the bottling stantial profits for those who had in- 
firm in the next year. 


vested half a million dollars in it and 
Thus the State Corporation Com- had seen them disappear. 7 7 4 
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The Declaration of Independence was adopted on July 4, 1776, two days after Americans proclaimed 
themselves free. Painter John Trumbull depicted the later and better-known event. 


“From This lime Forwarc 


After Virginia's Delegates Had Led the Way the Continental Congress Made 
a Momentous Decision —on July 2, 1776 


[. summer of 1776 was truly a 
time to try American souls. One Brit- 
ish Army was about to strike from 
Canada at the upper valley of the 
Hudson. Another was preparing to 
land on Staten Island for a thrust at 
the vital port of New York. The whole 
power of George the Third’s massive 
empire was being brought to bear on 
the rashly rebellious colonies. 

Such was the atmosphere in which 
those colonies, acting through their 
representatives in the Continental 
Congress, made their decision of July 
2 to break loose from the British sys- 
tem and to join the community of 
free nations. 
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by William H. Gaines, Jr. 


Virginians, like men of the other 
colonies, had played an active part in 
the events that had led to this climax. 
They had petitioned and protested 
against British laws, they had signed 
and enforced boycotts against British 
goods, and they had fought during the 
preceding winter against British troops 
both in the chilly swamps around Nor- 
folk and on the snowy ramparts of 
Quebec. By the early spring of 1776, 
therefore, many people in Virginia had 
come to look on separation as logical 
and inevitable. 

Thus, the inhabitants of Peters- 
burg, so it was reported, were “warm 
for independence,” and those of King 


William County were “almost unani- 
mously for it.” In “the upper counties” 
of the Piedmont, so Jefferson dis- 
covered, “nine out of ten” felt the 
same way he did on the subject. It 
seemed increasingly likely that Vir- 
ginia’s revolutionary convention, due 
to assemble in May at Williamsburg, 
would declare for separation. Indeed, 
local pressure for such action was be- 
ing exerted on the members of that 
body even before it met. 

In Buckingham, for example, the 
local committee of safety demanded 
“a total and final separation” and 
urged the county’s representatives in 
the forthcoming convention “to cause 
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Benjamin Harrison 


such instructions to be given to the 
Delegates from this colony to the Con- 
tinental Congress” as would achieve 
that end. A similar group in Charlotte 
County, meeting on April 23, was 
likewise impatient for Congress “to 
cast off the British yoke.” The free- 
holders of James City, gathering the 
next day, recommended that all ties 
between America and Britain be dis- 
solved “totally, finally, and inexora- 
bly.” The Cumberland committee of 
safety put the same thoughts less ele- 
gantly but no less effectively when 
they called on their fellow Americans 
solemnly to “abjure any allegiance to 
his Brittanic Majesty, and bid him a 
good night for ever.” 

Not everyone viewed this grass- 
roots movement with unqualified ap- 
proval. Men like Landon Carter sniffed 
scornfully when they saw “papers . . . 
everywhere circulating for poor igno- 
rant creatures to sign,” but they were 
powerless to halt the rising tide of 
opinion that these papers represented. 
Some of these petitions and instruc- 
tions came to the notice of men in 
other colonies, but they were drafted 
primarily to influence the members of 
the Virginia convention. 

That body, assembling in Williams- 
burg on May 6, perhaps sensed that 
many eyes were upon them. (Elbridge 
Gerry, a delegate to the Continental 
Congress from Massachusetts, was tell- 
ing his friends that “Virginia is always 
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to be depended upon.”) On May 14 
the convention in Williamsburg de- 
bated the question of independence; 
on the following day the members 
agreed unanimously to instruct the 
colony’s representatives in Congress to 
“propose to that respectable body to 
declare these United Colonies free and 
independent States.” 

To be sure, the language was not as 
“peremptory & decided” as some would 
have wished. But for the first time a 
colony had officially demanded sepa- 
ration. A month earlier North Caro- 
lina had empowered her spokesmen 
in Philadelphia to “concur,” should 
independence be proposed by another. 
But Virginians actually took the initia- 
tive when they gave their representa- 
tives a clear mandate to go forward. 


Richard Henry Lee 


And in order that action on that man- 
date might be taken as quickly as pos- 
sible, an official messenger was sent 
hastening northward to Philadelphia 
with a copy of the convention’s in- 
structions in his pocket. 

The Virginians in that city were 
waiting with mixed feelings of im- 
patience and placidity. “I suppose,” 
mused Jefferson, “they will tell us 
what to say on the subject of inde- 
pendence,” but he could have had 
little doubt as to what would be ex- 
pected of him and his fellows. “A mul- 


Carter Braxton 


titude of letters” was pouring into 
the Pennsylvania city from Virginia 
and the other colonies, and most of 
them testified to the mounting spirit 
for a complete separation. “Every post 
and every day rolls in upon us, Inde- 
pendence like a torrent,” exulted John 
Adams of Massachusetts. His col- 
league Elbridge Gerry enthusiastically 
passed around the copy of the Virginia 
Gazette in which appeared the reso- 
lutions of the Charlotte County com- 
mittee of safety. 

Then, on May 27, the convention’s 
messenger reached Philadelphia from 
Williamsburg. The Virginia delega- 
tion, consisting of George Wythe of 
Williamsburg, Richard Henry Lee of 
Westmoreland County, his brother 
Francis Lightfoot Lee of Richmond 
County, Benjamin Harrison of Charles 
City, Carter Braxton of King William, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., of Yorktown, and 
Thomas Jefferson, was somewhat di- 
vided by personal differences. All these 


By April, 1776, Cumberland 
County’s Committee of Safety 
was ready for separation. Its 
minute book, one page of 
which is reproduced at the 
right, is in the Virginia State 
Library. 
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men united, however, in accepting the 
convention’s instructions and in choos- 
ing their senior member, Richard 
Henry Lee, to introduce a resolution 
for independence on the floor of the 
Continental Congress. 

So it was that this “man of uncom- 
mon eloquence” arose from his seat in 
Independence Hall on June 7, 1776, 
and proposed that “these United Colo- 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent states.” Lee then 
went on to urge that “the most effectual 
measures for forming foreign alliances” 
be taken at once and that “a plan of 
confederation be prepared and trans- 
mitted to the respective colonies for 
their consideration and approbation.” 

No action was taken on this pro- 
posal either at the time or for more 
than three weeks afterward. Elbridge 
Gerry had prophesied more than a 
month before that Virginia “might de- 
clare independence before Congress 
is ready,” and many members of that 
body were still far from ready. Most 
of the southern and New England 
colonies were eager for separation, but 
South Carolina and the middle colo- 
nies continued to hesitate. In order to 
present a united front, therefore, the 
partisans of action consented to “wait 
a while” for the laggards. Considera- 
tion of Lee’s resolution was postponed 
twice, and the debate on it did not 
take place until the first day of July. 

Before that day arrived, however, 
much preparatory work had been done. 
Congress had appointed a committee 
on June 11 to “prepare a declaration 
to the effect of the said resolution,” 
and that group, consisting of John 
Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, Robert R. Livingston, and 
Roger Sherman, had submitted its re- 
port seventeen days later. The Decla- 
ration of Independence was, of course, 
largely the work of the lanky intel- 
lectual from Albemarle County, but 
Franklin and Adams had been help- 
ful in revising his preliminary draft. 

Meanwhile, sentiment for inde- 
pendence was mounting in those colo- 
nies that had been hesitant. By the 
end of June only Pennsylvania and 
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Thomas Ludwell Lee reports on action taken in Williamsburg to his 
brother, Richard Henry, at Philadelphia. His letter of May 18, 1776, 
is in the Virginia State Library. 


South Carolina were still opposed to 
separation from Britain, although 
Maryland, Delaware, and New York 
were not yet committed. Then on the 
morning of July 1, the day of the 
great debate, the Maryland delegation 
received new instructions from Annap- 


olis, and that colony thereby joined 
Virginia and Massachusetts. 

When Congress met that day, it 
resolved itself into a Committee of the 
Whole House in order to conduct its 
debate in secrecy. Benjamin Harrison, 
the muscular conservative of Charles 
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Francis Lightfoot Lee 


City County, was in the chair. No 
Virginian, however, rose to speak for 
independence. Richard Henry Lee, 
who had offered the original proposal, 
had gone to Williamsburg to assist in 
“the great work” of the Virginia con- 
vention, then about to write a con- 
stitution for the commonwealth. The 
learned George Wythe had also re- 
turned home to participate in these 
deliberations. Of those remaining in 
Philadelphia, Harrison was disquali- 
fied while he was in the chair, Thomas 
Jefferson was a painfully poor speaker, 
and Francis Lightfoot Lee “seldom 
took part in the public discussions.” 
Carter Braxton and Thomas Nelson, 
Jr., both newcomers to Congress, had 
not acquired the intercolonial prestige 
the occasion required. The burden of 
leadership in the debate therefore fell 
upon John Adams, ardent proponent 
of independence and warm friend of 
Richard Henry Lee. 

Adams argued his case with clarity 
and conviction, and John Dickinson 
of Pennsylvania spoke for the oppo- 
sition. Then the matter was put to a 
vote. Only two colonies, South Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania, were hostile. 
The delegation from Delaware was 
evenly divided, and New York, hav- 
ing no recent instructions from home, 
abstained. All nine other colonies— 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 
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lina, and Georgia—were in favor of 
an immediate and uncompromising 
declaration of independence. 

The Committee of the Whole then 
resumed its form as the Continental 
Congress, “exhausted by a debate of 
9 hours.” Before the latter body took 
formal action, the South Carolinians 
requested an adjournment until the 
following morning so “that they might 
still weigh in their minds their ulti- 
mate vote.” It was so done, and the 
members dispersed to their respective 
lodgings. 

The next day, July 2, was cloudy 
and overcast, and a heavy rain, begin- 
ning in the morning, fell steadily 
until the middle of the afternoon. 
Inside Independence Hall the mem- 


Thomas Jefferson 


bers of the Continental Congress took 
up the Virginia resolution. Caesar 
Rodney, an ardent advocate of separa- 
tion, arrived from Delaware in time 


‘to break the tie in that colony’s dele- 


gation. South Carolina, as had been 
expected, changed her vote “for the 
sake of uniformity.” Two Pennsyl- 
vania members, who had been cool 
to the idea of independence, stayed 
away, and that colony’s delegation also 
reversed its previous stand. 

With only New York standing 
aside, the Continental Congress voted 


Thomas Nelson, Jr. 


to adopt the Virginia resolutions. All 
twelve colonies taking part in the poll 
gave their assent to the proposition 
that they were free states. Thereupon 
Congress took up Jefferson’s draft of 
the Declaration of Independence. That 
famous document, somewhat altered 
here and there, was approved on July 
4, 1776. 

But the really decisive step had al- 
ready been taken, and the Declaration 
was but an argument in support of 
that step. Thus were “the finishing 
strokes” given to “the politics of this 
revolution.” As to what lay ahead, few 
thinking men labored under any de- 
lusions. “A bloody conflict we are 
destined to endure,” warned John 
Adams and thereby proved himself a 
prophet. Nor was Lee’s great friend 
far off the mark when he also refused 
to foresee an automatic onset of “hap- 
py harmony, confidence, and affec- 
tion between the colonies.” 

But Adams was less fortunate when 
he predicted that “the second of July, 
1776, will be the most memorable 
epocha in the history of America.” 
To be sure, there is a day commemo- 
rated “with pomp and parade, with 
shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bon- 
fires, and illuminations from one end 
of this continent to another, from this 
time forward, forevermore.” Yet that 
day is not the second, but the Fourth, 
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